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THE IMPERIAL JOSS, 
OR, CHIEF IDOL OF THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE. 


REPRESENTED in our Engraving, is the most 
revered Idol in the Chinese empire; it is 
designated Tien-tan, or the Eminence of Hea- 
ven. The next idol in importance is the Tee- 
tan, or Eminence of the Earth. The former 
is known as the Imperial, being the one to 
which the Emperor and chief grandees offer 
their sacrifices : the middle and lower classes 
worship the latter deity. These structures, 
are adorned with all the magnificence of archi- 
tecture ; and when the Emperor is about to 
offer sacrifice the greatest pomp and solem- 
nity is observed. 

Previous to the intended ceremony, the 
monarch, and all the grandees who are en- 
titled to assist, prepare themselves, during 
three days, by retirement, fasting, and conti- 
nence. No public audiences are given, and no 
tribunals are open. Marriages, funerals, and 
entertainments of every kind, are prohibited: 
and no person is permitted to eat either flesh 
or fish. On the appointed day, the sovereign 
appears in the utmost possible splendour, sur- 
rounded with princes and officers of state, and 
attended by every circumstance demonstra- 
tive of a triumph. Everything in the templ 


was formerly a palace belonging to tho Wang. 
tai, or king of the province of Canton, before 
the Tartars conquered China, and who was 
then an independent prince. Before the prin- 
cipal gate of the temple, two large images, 
one on each side, are placed. Each of them is 
about twelve feet high, with spears and lances 
in their hands, somewhat resembling those in 
Guildhall. Thisgateleadsthroughalargepaved | 
court into the temple, by a few stone steps. 
The lower part of the Joss-house is built with 
fine hewn stone, but the upper part is all of 
timber. In the lower hall are images of all 


sizes, and of different dignities, all finely gilt, [7 


and kept exceedingly clean by the priests. 
The lesser images are placed in corners of the 
wall, and one of a larger size in the middle of 
the hall. In the centre is placed the large 
god, who sits in a lazy posture, with his heels 
drawn up to his buttocks, almost naked, par- 
ticularly his breast and belly, and leaning on 
a large cushion. He is ten times larger than 
an ordinary man, very corpulent, of a merry 
countenance, and gilt all over. Upstairs are 
a great many images, of men and women, who 
had been deified for their brave and virtuous 
actions. 

The Idols of these Temples are, moreover, 





corresponds in magnificence with the appear- 
ance of the Emperor. The utensils are all 
gold, and never applied to any other purpose, 
while even the musical instruments are of un- 
common size, and also reserved for such com- 
mon occasions. But while the monarch never 
displays greater external grandeur and state 
than during these processions, he never exhi- 
bits greater personal humility and dejection 
than during the time of sacrifice, prostrating 
himself on the earth, rolling himself in the 
dust, speaking of himself to the Shang-tee in 
terms of the utmost abasement, and appa- 
rently assuming so much magnificence of ap- 
pearance and attendance only to testify, in a 
more striking manner, the infinite distance 
between the highest human dignity and the 
majesty of the Supreme Being. 

t is upon the buildings of their great idols 
that the Chinese bestow most cost, and in 
which they are most whimsically extravagant. 
They reckon about four hundred and eighty 
of these temples of first rank, adorned with 
every thing curious, and filled with an incredi- 
ble number of idols, before which hang lamps 
continually burning. The whole are supposed 
to be served by three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Bonzes, or priests. 

The height of these temples, or Joss-houses, 
as they are commonly called, is generally one 
story high, but that very immense. They are 
decorated with a number of artificial flowers, 
embroidered hangings, curtains, and fringes. 


representatives of various genii, or guardian 
spirits, whose respective attributes are ex- 
pressed by certain emblems connected with 
their statues. Thus, a sabre announces the god 
of war ; a guitar, the god of music ; a globe, 
the Spirit of Heaven. Some of these are fre- 
quently thirty, fifty, sixty, and even eighty 
feet in height, with a multitude of hands and 
arms. 

One of the most stupendous in China isa 
goddess of the class of Poosa, which signifies 
all-helping, or plant-preserving, and is appa 
rently a personification of nature. She is re- 
presented sometimes with four heads and forty 
or fifty arms, each of the heads being directed 
towards one of the cardinal points, and each 
of the arms holding some useful production of 
the earth ; each, arm, also, often supports 
number of smaller arms, while the head is 
covered with a group of smaller heads. One 
of these idols, seen by M. Van Braam, was 
ninety feet high, with four heads and forty- 
four arms. The divinities in the interior of 
the temples are of smaller proportions, and in 
various postures; sometimes alone, and at 
other times surrounded by a number of infe- 
rior idols ; some with the heads of animals, 
others with horns on the forehead ; some re- 
clining, as at rest, others seated cross-legged 
upon flowers or cars ; but all of them repre- 
sented in a state of great corpulency, which 
the Chinese regard as an honourable quality. 
The idol Fo is seated upon a nelumbium flower, 
a species of water-lily. The goddess of light- 


One of these Joss-houses, situated in the ning stands erect, with two circles of fire in 
skirt of the north-east side of the suburbs of her hand, anda poignard at her girdle. The 


Canton, makes a splendid appearance. It is 


four stories high, has a fine cupola, with many 
outhouses and galleries. This grand edifice 


spirit of fire walks upon burning wheels, and 
holds a lance and a circle. The goddess of 
all things, named Teoo-moo, with eight arms, 











































































































































































































































































Vang- is. seated in a chariot, drawn by seven black 
before hogs. The goddess Shing-moo, or holy mother, 
D was the most ancient and modern of all the female 
) prin deities whose character implies universal un- 
nages, derstanding, or, more literally, “ the faculty 
hem is of knowing all that ear has heard, or mouth 
lances has uttered,” was considered by the Catholic 
one missionaries, as a shocking resemblance of 
paved their Holy Virgin. Her statue is generally 
steps. represented with a glory round the head, and 
It with a child in her hand or on her knee, holding a 
| all of flower of the Lien-hoa (nelumbium), or placed 
of all upon a leaf of that plant. There are divini- 
ly gilt, ties, in short, of all possible shapes, and so 
priests. numerous, that one pagoda, on the Lake See- 
3 of the hoo, contained five hundred of them within its 
ddle of walls. 
e large In every city, almost, there is a temple 
is heels dedicated to Confucius, as a tutelary spirit, in 
d, par- which either his statue or picture is preserved; 
nlug on besides these temples, numerous small chapels 
ger than are to be seen in the country and villages, 
» merry dedicated to the different spirits presiding 
ars are over the land, the water, the mountains, &c. ; 
en, who but frequently, instead of a temple, there is 
virtuous merely a stone placed upright at the foot of a 
tree or bamboo bush, with the name of the 
oreover, tutelary divinity engraved upon it, and a few 
yuardian paper flowers by way of ornament. 
are eXx- Idols are held in more or less estimation, 
ed with according to the favours which they are sup- 
sthe god [% posed to bestow upon their votaries ; and 
a globe, F% when, after repeated applications, their suit is 
) are fre- not granted, they abandon the spirit of that 
n eighty temple as a god without power, or, perhaps, 
ands amd f% pull down the edifice, and leave the statues 
= exposed in the open air. Numbers of Joss- 
hina is [i houses are thus seen in ruins, their bells lying 
signifies J on the ground, their monstrous idols lying un- 
is appt J sheltered, and their bonzes wandering in quest 
She is re 9 ofalms, or a more fortunate asylum. 
and forty Sometimes the fallen deity is treated with 
y directed the utmost indignity and contempt. “ Thou 
and each i dog of a spirit!” the enraged votaries will 
Juction of BM cry, “ we lodge thee in a commodious Joss- 
upports § BF house, thou art well-fed, well-gilt, and re- 
e head is Bi ceivest abundance of incense 3 and yet, after 
vds. One i all the care bestowed upon thee, thou art un- 
‘aam, Was Ee grateful enough to refuse us necessary things!” 
and forty- §% Then, tying the idol with cords, they drag it 
interior of the kennel and bespatter it with filth. 
ns, and in ¥§ But should they happen, during this scene of 
e, and at H vengeance, to obtain, or to fancy they have 
er of infe- obtained, their object, then they carry back 
of animals, F} the insulted divinity to its place with great 
; Some re By ceremony, wash it with care, prostrate them- 
ross-legged FF selves before it, acknowledge their rashness, 
hem repre- & supplicate forgiveness, and promise to gild it 
ncy, which § again upon condition that what is past be for- 
ble quality. §} gotten. Sometimes, those who have found 
ium flower, Ball their = and worship unavailing, have 
oss of light- JB brought the idol and its bonzes to a solemn 
s of fire in trial before the mandarins, and procured the 
irdle. The Bivinity to be dismissed as useless, and its 
nheels, and Bpriests to be punished as impostors. 
> goddess of 
eight arms, 
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THE YOUNG SULTAN’S “LETTER OF 
FELICITATION” TO OUR QUEEN, 


Has lately been received : it is quite a gem 
of the purest oriental rhetoric, and an unique 
specimen of the flowery eloquence so peculiar 
to the East. Nor is the form less remarkable 
than its tenour, as may be easily supposed 
from the following particulars, with which we 
have been favoured from a valued source :— 
The letter is about three feet in length, by 
four or five inches in width. It is written in 
very beautiful characters, small, but extremely 
distinct, and evidently done with great care. 
In the margin is the autograph of the Sultan, 
with an enumeration of all the titles of “ the 
Most High and very Powerful Seigneur,” 
which have appertained to his Highness's 
predecessors from time immemorial. Tho 
paper is of fine quality, resembling, but supe- 
rior to, vellum, and with a fine enamel on its 
surface. The letter was enclosed in an en- 
velope, and sealed with the armorial bearings 
of the Sultan. The whole was enclosed in a 
rich sachet (or small bag, similar to a lady’s 
reticule) of crimson satin, elaborately em- 
broidered with silk and gold, and to which 
were attached a cord and tassel of bullion of 
the most recherché manufacture. 


is Copography. 


THE FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH IN 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


Wuhicn is now being pulled down in order to 
widen the street and improve the approach 
to the New Royal Exchange from Bishops- 
gate Street, is nearly two hundred years old, 
having been rebuilt a few years after its de- 
struction by the great Fire of London in 1666. 
In the year 1550, the French Protestant 
refugees hired of the Chapter of Windsor tho 
ground on which the original structure was 
afterwards erected ; King Edward VI. grant- 
ing them a charter to preach the truths of the 
Gospel ; and Queen Elizabeth confirmed their 
privileges in 1560. The first minister was 
the celebrated Jean & Lasco. In 1685, 13,000 
French refugees came to settle in London, in 
the districts of Long-Acre, Seven-Dials, Soho, 
and Spitalfields, which they peopled.—They 
brought thither their industry, and their ha- 
bits of labour and of morality. No less than 
twenty churches flourished in the beneficent 
reigns of William III. and Queen Anne: that 
called the “ Church of London (the above 
place of worship) has survived the greater 
number of the others ; it being the only one 
representing a place of refuge—the only one 
which has preserved, together with the Dutch 
Church, its right to the charter of Edward VI. 
The last sermon in this church was preached 
on Jan. 3d, by its minister, the Rev. C. Baup, 
his text being taken from 1st of Samuel, ch. 7, 
v. 12 :—* He has supported us up to the pre- 
sent time.” 
@2 
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’ but wears, all the Spring and Summer, the 
PRERARERS LAGE. emerald-tinted raiment of fine green. It ig 
So long as the sap invigorates the rose, caus- the universal love-colour of nature. Saffron 
ing it to shine with its emerald leaves, and or purple may please for awhile, but if every 
elevate its blushful head as the pride of the branch were clothed in either, they would 
garden, or glory of the valley, so long do men speedily become insufferable to the eye. But 
appreciate and value it; but let the fair flower- green is catholic to all, and through all its 
queen fade, and men think no more of conser- gradations of shades, and wherever or when- 
ving its memory and figure, save by keeping ever beheld, gratifies untiringly the eye. 
its dried petals in an herbarium or floral § And next to it, what more sumptuous than 
winding-sheet. But is it in this repository, scarlet; to have seen Laura raimented in 
think ye, that the Queen of Beauty is to be this, must have been a vision angelical. The 
discovered? in that dry, withered case, and in rich warmth, native to the colour, throws a 
those dimmed leaves what tells of her who ruddier tint on the complexion, and a softer 
sprang from the rock-cleft in glory, with the rosiness on the wearer’s neck. Its full round 
colours of heaven in her bosom, and spangling draps, too, fold luxuriantly around the limbs, 
morn-dews on her brow? and invest them with a splendid glow. 

The sorry metamorphosis which arises from But all these were secondary to the un- 
this former transition, is just analogous to imaginable grace with which her own person 
that which takes place in the transferment of invested them, and which above all smit 
living and breathing beauty, to the metal of Petrarcha. Sonnet after sonnet, with their 
the engraver. Subtilely may such aone draw deep and fervent dedications, were succes- 
on steel—finely may he incise and elaborate sively laid at the feet of this soul-captivating 
the plate, but what shall be his cutting save a woman, who had enthralled, as with love- 
frigid and motionless transcript of the balmy links of roses, his soul and its affections. 
and animate type. The eye may sparkle on Arcady had indeed been blessed, if death had 
the steel, but it is fixed and immoveable, it not broke in upon their blessedness, 
hath nothing of the “emrgoxov avyny,” the 
rte ss me - sag that = 

rom the original ; the lip may be ripe an 
pouting, but where will be the honeyed dews, FLOWER-CROWNS. 
and nectars, and delights ? Tue flowers of the earth and the blooms of the 

These remarks spring up in our mind, as fruit-bough formed all the simple and unex- 
we view the most faithful portrait that is sup- pensive beauty of the first crown, and it was 
posed to have ever existed of Laura, the woven by the hands of primal Love, for the 
charmer of Petrarch. It is to be seen inthe brow of primal Beauty. It was in the glit- 
superb Paduan edition of the “Rime de F. tering Eden-bowers of the young world that 
Petrarca.” Young, beautifully young, is she the hand of Adam first separated the flower 
represented, and when fancy supplies rose- of asphodel from its stem and the amaranth 
bloom to the face of the engraving and other from its stalk, to knit and connect them intos 
winning airs and shadowings of grace, itis coronal for Eve. But after their expulsion 
assuredly full of spell and enchantment. A from the glorious garden, this fragile orn 
sweeter oval never existed in nature, than ment of nature, surviving those whom it wa 
forms the sphericity of her face. Her fea- intended to adorn, was laid by despair on their 
tures attract by no Roman jut or prominency, tombs as the emblem of woe ; so that, thence 
but a settled and subdued regularity invests forward, Death had its crown as well as Love. 
them with the exquisite expression which ex- Then, many beautiful religions began t 

clusively belongs to a “ virgin of grace,” or a covet, in their turn, this sweet decoration. The 
divine Madonna. The eye, too, looks out on priestess at the shrine interwove them in het 
you with a dark, fixed beauty; and no mar- tresses, and the horns of the altar smiled gaily 
ble bust or statua ever looked more calm or with their colours. With flowers the victim 
more serene that the contour of the tout en- of sacrifice were garlanded, and the temples 
semble. Truly, in the mirror of Petrarch’s of Kings were coronetted best by them. % 
soul, was a beautiful image reflected. long as simplicity reigned in the hearts o 

But Simon of Siena has painted her too, and men, and no gayer gauds or artificialities wert 
and from that picture, as well asfrom Petrarch thought of, a Seah of foliage, or flowers 
and her marriage-deed, we know by what twined together, were sufficient for love, for 


becoming vestures, and shades of dress, she the sorrows of the tomb, and the worship 


further enhanced her loveliness. According the Gods. 
to Simon’s picture, she wears a green robe, _ Under the heavenly skies and atmospheres 
and in her marriage-contract, we are told that of Greece, the fashion of crowns was prevs 
she received, upon the occasion, two dresses, lent in all ranks, and scarce a head that glit- 
one of green, the other scarlet. And for tered not beneath one. Rare were the rave 
this, we worship her the more. Green was ges made among the broad-leaved laurels; for 
with her, as it has always been with us, a circlets of darker shade, were plucked the 
favourite. No beautiful tree in nature—and green young tops of the pine ; and the strong 
no beautiful Hamadryad of a beautiful tree— oak yielded up its corrugate leaves, with the 
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palm and linden, and fifty other trees of lithe 
and delicate frond. From these, descent was 
made to the rich green twigs of the myr- 
tle, roses were ravished from their stems by 
handfuls, and even the crisped parsley-leaves 
contributed to form the coronal either of reward 
or pleasure. Each in turn ennobled the front of 
the harp-man or poet, the brows of the sinewy- 
limbed wrestler, and the high-souled patriot ; 
the lover, too, cinctured his hair therewith, 
and lovely virgins looked lovelier still when 
decorate with those fair-tinted floralities. 

Sparta, too, prized the flower-crown; for, in 
the formidable pass, with his devoted band, 
Leonidas and his followers, like victims for 
sacrifice, rushed heroically on destruction, 
crowning themselves victors over death. 

“Tt was with two or three hundred crowns 
of oak,” says Montesquieu, “that Rome con- 
quered the world; and so long as the oak 
gitt men’s foreheads, Rome ruled the empires 
of the world. But when the oak of Camillus 
and the Scipios was replaced by the voluptu- 
ous fillets of Lucullus, and “ Sparge rosas!— 
sparge rosas !” was cried aloud in the cham- 
bers of the wine-quaffers, luxury crept, and 
valour succumbed, under her softer rule. 
Bald-head Casar wore a crown of manly 
laurel, but the poignard of Brutus was crim- 
soned to its hilt,on the day he would have ex- 
changed it for the crown of Tarquin. 

But the pomp of thrones halted not here, 
and the simplicity of flowers little suited the 
grand ones of the earth. Men in the cavern- 
ous places of the earth sought to discover 
where the veins of the bright gold grew, and 
the scintils of the diamond clustered together. 
Mines were then opened to the light of day ; 
the Ophirian gold was curved into diadems; 
and princes, so ornamented, thought them- 
selves high gods: then came disruption among 
the beds of chrysolite, and rosy-streaming ru- 
bies were plucked out of Earth’s side. Agate 
was everlasting, compared to the frail flower; 
and the brief beauty of a rose was a thing of 
no duration, compared tothe imperishability 
of a chrysopraze or sapphire. 

Thus were the primitive flower-crowns sup- 
planted, and became altogether unused, save 

the masquers of May, or the villagers of 
¢ hamlet. 


FIELDING THE NOVELIST, AND 
MILLAR THE BOOKSELLER. 


Fretpine having finished the manuscript of 
Tom Jones, and being at the time hard-pressed 
for money, went with it to one of your second- 
rate booksellers, with a view of selling it for 
what it would fetch at the moment. He left 
it with this trader, and called upon him the 
succeeding morning, full of anxiety to know 
if it would produce to him wherewithal to 
ye a debt of some twenty pounds, 
which he had promised to pay the next day. 
He had reason to imagine, from the judgment 
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of some literary friends, that it should, at 
least, produce twice that sum. But, alas! 
when the bookseller, with a significant shrug, 
showed a hesitation as to publishing the work 
at all, even those moderate expectations 
seemed to close upon him. 

“ And will you give me no means of hopes %” 
said he, in a tone of despair. 

“Very faint ones, indeed, sir,” replied the 
bookseller, “ for I have scarcely any that the 
book will move.” 

“ Well, sir,” answered Fielding, “money I 
must have for it; and, little as that may be, 
pray give me some idea of what you can afford 
to give for it.” 

“ Well, sir,” returned our bookseller, again 
shrugging up his shoulders, “I have read 
some part of your ‘Jones,’ and in justice to 
myself, must even think again before I name 
a price for it. The book will not move; it is 
not to the public, nor do I think that any in- 
ducement can make me offer you more than 
twenty-five pounds for it.” 

“ And that you will give for it?” said Field- 
ing, quickly. 

* Really, I must think again, and will en- 
deavour to make up my mind by to-morrow.” 

“Well, sir,” replied Fielding, “I will look 
in again to-morrow morning. The book is 
yours for the twenty-five pounds; but these 
must positively be laid out for me when I call. 
I am pressed for the money ; and, if you de- 
cline, must go elsewhere with my manu- 
script.” 

“TI will see what I can do,” replied the 
bookseller. 

Our author, returning homeward from this 
unpromising visit, met his friend Thompson, 
the poet, and told him how the negociation 

for the manuscript which formerly he 
had shewn him. The poet, sensible of the 
extraordinary merits of his friend’s produc- 
tion, reproached Fielding, with his headstrong 
bargain, conjured him, if he could do it honor- 
ably, to cancel it, and promised him, in that 
event, to find him a purchaser whose purse 
would do more credit to his judgment. Field- 
ing, therefore, posted away to his appointment 
the next morning with as much apprehension 
lest the bookseller should stick to his bargain, 
as he had felt the day before lest he should 
altogether decline it. To his great joy, the 
ignorant trafficker in literature, either from 
inability to advance the money, or a want of 
common discrimination, returned the manu- 
script very safely into Fielding’s hands. Our 
author set off, with a gay heart, to his friend 
Thompson, and went in company with him to 
Mr. Andrew Millar, the popular bookseller of 
the day. Mr. Millar was in the habit of pub- 
lishing no work of light reading, but on his 
wife’s approbation ; the work was, therefore, 
left with him, and some days after, she having 
perused it, bid him by no means let it slip 
through his fingers. Millar, accordingly, in- 
vited the two friends to meet him at a coffee- 
house in the Strand, where, having disposed 
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of a good dinner and two bottles of port, 
Thompson at last suggested, “ It would be as 
well if they proceeded to business.” 

Fielding, still with no little trepidation, 
arising from his recent rebuff in another quar- 
ter, asked Millar what he had concluded upon 
giving for his work. 

“Tam a man,” said he, “ of few words, 
and fond of coming to the point; but really, 
after giving every consideration I am able to 
your novel, I do not think I can afford to give 
you more than two hundred pounds for it.” 

“What! exclaimed Fielding, “two hun- 
dred pounds !” 

“Indeed, Mr. Fielding,” returned Millar, 
“indeed T am sensible of your talent, but my 
mind is made up.” 

“Two hundred pounds!” continued Field- 
ing, in a tone of perfect astonishment, “two 
hundred pounds did you say?” 

“Upon my word, sir, I mean no disparage- 
mont to the writer, or his great merit, but my 
mind is made up, and I cannot give more.” 

“ Allow me to ask you,” continued Field- 
ing, “to ask you—whether—you—are—se— 
rious !” 

“Never more so,” replied Millar, “ in all 
my life, and I hope you will candidly acquit 
me of every intention to injure your feelings, 
or depreciate your abilities, when I repeat 
that I positively cannot afford you more than 
two hundred pounds for your novel.” 

“Then, my good, sir,” said Fielding, re- 
covering himself from his unexpected stroke 
of good fortune, “ give me your hand—the 
book is yours. And waiter,” continued he, 
“ bring a couple of bottles of your best port.” 

Before Millar died, he had cleared eighteen 
thousand pounds by Tom Jones, out of which 
he had the generosity to make Fielding pre- 
sents, at different times, of various sums, till 
they amounted to two thousand pounds; and 
he closed his life by bequeathing a handsome 
legacy to each of Mr. Fielding’s sons. 


GILDED BRONZE. 


Tue practice of gilding bronze statues does 
not seem to have prevailed till taste had much 
deteriorated, and when the richness of mate- 
rial was more highly thought of than the ex- 
cellence of workmanship. 

Pliny tells us that Nero commanded a sta- 
tue of Alexander, by Lysippus, to be gilt; but 
when done it was found to have so much in- 
jured the effect or beauty of the work, that 
the gold was by the emperor’s orders re- 
moved. 

The injury was doubtless occasioned by the 
glitter and sparkling of the light upon the pro- 
jecting and shining surfaces, destroying the 
breadth, and consequent grandeur and unity 
of effect, secured by the more sober colour of 
the bronze. 


NO. II. 


Ir these little sparks of holy fire which I have heaped 
together do uot give life to your prepared and already 
kindled spirit, they will sometimes help to entertain a 
thought, to actuate a passion, to employ and hallow a 
fancy.—Jeremy Taylor. 


— 


Funeral Pomps. 

Take away but the pomps of death, the dis- 
guises, and solemn bug-bears, and the actings 
by. candlelight, and proper and fantastic cere- 
monies, the minstrels and the noisemakers, the 
women and the weepers, the swoonings and 
the shriekings, the nurses and the physicians, 
the dark room and the ministers, the kindred 
and the watches, and then to die is easy, ready, 
and quit of its troublesome circumstances.— 
Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Dying. 

Did a person but know the value of an 
enemy, he would purchase him with pure 
gold. (?)—Abbe de Ranuci. 

The Pleasure of Study and Contemplation. 

I can wonder at nothing more than hows 
man can be idle; but of all others, a scholar; 
in so many improvements of reason, in such 
variety of studies, in such importunity of 
thoughts; other artizans do but practice, we 
still learn; others run in the same gyre to 
weariness, to satiety; our choice is infinite; 
other labours require recreation, our very la- 
bour recreates our sports; we can never want 
either somewhat to do, or somewhat that we 
would d What an heaven lives a 
scholar in, that at once, in one close room, 
can daily converse with all the glorious mar. 
tyrs and fathers! that can single out, at plea- 
sure, either sententious Tertullian, or grave 
Cyprian, or resolute Hierome, or flowing Chry- 
sostome, or divine Ambrose, or, who alone is 
all these, heavenly Augustine, and talk with 
them, and hear their wise and holy counsels, 
verdicts, and resolutions. The mind, there- 
fore, the mind only, that honorable and divine 
part, is fittest to be employed of those who 
would reach to the highest perfection of men, 
and would be more than the most. And what 
work is there of the mind but the trade of a 
scholar, study? Let me therefore fasten this 
problem on our school-gates, and challenge all 
comers in the defence of it; that no scholar 
cannot but be truly noble—Bishop Hall's 
Epistle to Mr. Milward. 


Destruction of the Crusaders. 

Egypt is a low, level country, except some 
few advantages which the Egyptians had for- 
tified themselves. Through the midst of the 
land ran the river Nilus; whose stream they 
had so bridled with banks and sluices, that 
they could keep it to be their own servant, 
and make it their enemies’ master at pleasure. 
The Christians confidently marched on; and 
the Turks perceiving their game was come 
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within the toil, pierced their banks, and, un- 
muzzling the river, let it run open mouth upon 
them; yet so, that at first they drowned them 
but up to the middle, reserving their lives for 
a further purpose, thereby in exchange to re- 
cover Dalmatia and their country’s liberty. 
See here the land of Egypt turned in an instar. 
into the Egyptian sea! see an army of sixty 
thousand, as the neck of one man, stretched 
on the block, and waiting the fatal stroke. 
Dr. Fuller’s Holy War. 


Pride. 

I thank Heaven, amongst those millions of 
vices I do inherit and hold from Adam, I have 
escaped one—PrIpDE; a vice, whose name is 
comprehended in a monosyllable, but in its 
nature not circumscribed with a world; those 
petty acquisitions and reputed perfections that 
advance and elevate the conceits of other men, 
add no feathers to mine; I have seen a gram- 
marian tower and plume himself over a single 
line of Horace; and shew more pride in the 
construction of one ode than the author in the 
composure of the whole book. I know the 
names, and somewhat more of all the constel- 
lations in my horizon; yet I have seen a pra- 
ting mariner, that could only name the Point- 
ers and the North Star, out-talk me, and con- 
ceit himself a whole sphere above me.—Sir 
Thomas Browne. 


Comeliness and the Grave. 


I have read of a fair young German gentle- 
man, who living, often refused to be pictured, 
but put off the importunity of his friend’s de- 
sire by giving way that after a few day’s bu- 
rial, they might send a painter to his vault, 
and, if they saw cause for it, draw the image 
of his death unto the life. They did so, and 
found his face half-eaten, and his midriff and 
backbone full of serpents; and so he stands 
pictured among his armed ancestors. So does 
the fairest. beauty change, and it will be as 
bad with you as him; and then what servants 
shall we have to wait upon us in the grave? 
what friends to visit us? what officious people 
to cleanse away the moist and unwholesome 
cloud reflected upon our faces from the sides 
of the weeping vaults, which are the longest 
weepers for our funeral_—Jeremy Taylor’s 
Holy Dying. 

Pursuit of the Good and Fair. 


Whatever the Deity may have bestowed 
upon me in other respects, he has certainly 
inspired me, if any ever were inspired, with a 
passion for the good and fair. Nor did Ceres, 
according to the fable, ever seek her daughter 
Proserpine with such unceasing solicitude, as 
Thave sought this perfect model of the beau- 
tifal in all the forms and appearances of 
things I am wont, day and night, to continue 
my search.—Milton’s Letter to Deodati. 


Pleasures of the World not true Felicity. 
He that cannot be satisfied with common 
Provision, hath a bigger need than he that can; 
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itis harder, and more contingent, and more 
difficult for him to be satisfied. Epicurus 
said, “ I feed sweetly upon bread and water, 
those sweet and easy provisions of the body, 
and I defy the pleasures of costly provisions.” 
And the man was so confident that he had the 
advantage over wealthy tables, that he thought 
himself happy as the immortal gods. 

All our trouble is from within us; and if a 
dish of lettuce and a clear fountain can cool 
all my heats, so that I shall have neither 
thirst nor pride, envy nor ambition, I am 
lodged in the bosom of felicity. —Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s House of Feasting. 


Return of Kindness. 


Nothing makes societies so fair and lasting 
as the mutual endearment of each other by 
good offices; and never did any man a good 
turn to his brother, but one time or other him- 
self did eat the fruit of it. ‘The good man in 
the Greek epigram, that found a dead man’s 
skull unburied, in kindness digging a grave 
for it, opened the enclosures of a treasure; 
and we read, in the annals of France, that 
when Gontran, King of Burgundy, was sleep- 
ing by the murmurs of a little brook, his ser- 
vant espied a lizard coming from his master’s 
head, and essaying to pass the water, but 
seeming troubled because it could not, he laid 
his sword over the brook, and made an iron 
bridge for the little beast, who, passing, en- 
tered into the earth, and speedily returned 
back unto the king, and disturbed him (as it 
is supposed) into a dream, in which he saw an 
iron bridge, which landed him at the foot of 
the mountain, where, if he did dig, he 
should find a great heap of gold. The servant 
expounded his master’s dream, and shewed 
him the iron bridge, and they digged where 
the lizard had entered, where they found in- 
deed a treasure; thus the servant’s piety 
was rewarded upon his lord’s head, and pro- 
cured wealth to one, and honour to the other. 
—Jeremy Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 


—_———- 


THEORIZERS ON BEAUTY. 


PrinciPce of Beauty, what art thou! In the 
infinite shapes which thou assumest, how is thy 
definite nature to be perceived? Many master- 
minds have put this question to themselves, 
and have laboured to divine it, but in the va- 
riety of opinions below, will best be seen their 
disagreements. In what golden well will the 
truth and true theory be found? 


PLATO. 


The most ancient speculation of which it is 
necessary to take notice may be traced in the 
Dialogues of Plato, though of their tenor it is 
scarce possible to give any intelligible or con- 
sistent account. It should never be forgotten, 
however, that it is to this ingenious spirit that 
we owe the suggestion that it is Mind alone 
that is beautiful; and that, in perceiving 
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beauty, it only contemplates the shadow of its 
own affections:—a doctrine which, however 
mystically unfolded in his writings, or how- 
ever combined with extravagant or absurd 
speculations, unquestionably carries in it the 
germ of all the truth that has since been re- 
vealed on the subject. By far the largest 
dissertation, however, that this great philoso- 
pher has left upon the nature of beauty, is to 
be found in the dialogue entitled the Greater 
Hippias, which is entirely devoted to the 
inquiry; but there is no practical wisdom in 
his fine-drawn ‘speculations, nor any of that 
spirit of patient observation by which alone 
any sound view of such objects can ever be 
attained. 


ST. AUGUSTINE—THE SCHOOLMEN—AND OTHERS. 


There are some hints on this subject in the 
works of Xenophon, and some scattered ob- 
servations in those of Cicero, who was the first, 
we believe, to observe that the sense of beauty 
is peculiar to man; but nothing else, we be- 
lieve, in classical antiquity, which requires to 
be analyzed or explained. It appears that 
St. Augustine composed a large treatise on 
beauty, and it is to be lamented that the spe- 
culations of that acute and ardent genius on 
such a subject, have been lost. We discover, 
from incidental notices in other parts of his 
writings, that he conceived the beauty of all 


objects to depend on their unity, or on the 
perception of the principle or design which 
fixed the relations of their various parts; and 
presented them to the intellect or imagination 


as one harmonious whole. It would not be 
fair to deal very strictly with a theory with 
which we are so imperfectly acquainted; but 
it may be observed that, while the author is 
so far in the right as to make beauty consist 
in a relation to mind, and not in any physical 
quality, he has taken far too narrow and cir- 
cumscribed a view of the matter, and one 
which seems almost exclusively applicable to 
works of human art; a beautiful landscape, 
or a beautiful horse, has no more unity or 
-_ of design, than one which is not beau- 
tiful. 

What the schoolmen taught on this subject 
we do not pretend to know, but the discussion 
does not seem to have been resumed for long 
after the revival of letters. The followers of 
Leibnitz were pleased to maintain that beauty 
consisted in perfection; but what constituted 
perfection they did not attempt to define. 
M. Crouzas wrote a long essay to show that 
beauty depended on these five elements— 
variety, unity, regularity, order, and propor- 
tion; and the Pére André a still longer one, 
to prove that, admitting these to be the true 
foundations of beauty, it was still most impor- 
tant to consider, that the beauty which results 
from them is either essential, or natural, or 
artificial, and that it may be greater or less, 
according as the characteristics of each of these 
classes are combined or set in opposition. 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY—ADDISON—HUTCHESON. 


Among ourselves, we are not aware of any 
considerable publication on the subject till the [7 
appearance of Lord Shaftesbury’s Characte- 
ristics, in which a sort of rapturous Platonic |” 
doctrine is delivered as to the existence of 3 | 
primitive and supreme good and beauty, and 
of a certain internal sense, by which both 
beauty and moral merit were distinguished. | 
Addison published several ingenious papersin | 
The Spectator on the pleasures of the imagi- | 
nation, and was the first, we believe, who re- | 
ferred them to the specific sources of beauty, | 
sublimity and novelty. He did not enter much, | 
however, into the metaphysical discussion of 
the nature of beauty itself; and the first phi- 
losophical treatise of note that ap on 
the subject, may be said to have been the In- 
guiry of Dr. Hutcheson, first published, we 

elieve, in 1725. % 

In this work the notion of a peculiar inter- | 
nal sense, by which we are made sensible of | 
the existence of beauty, is very boldly pro- |” 
mulgated, and maintained by many ingenious 
arguments. Yet nothing, we conceive, canbe | 
more extravagant than such a proposition; 
and nothing but the radical faults of the other 
parts of the hypothesis could possibly have 
driven the learned author to its adoption | 


Even after the existence of the sixth sense |- 


was assumed, he felt that it was still necessary F 
that he should explain what were the qualities 
by which it was gratified, and these he was 
pleased to allege were nothing but the com- 
binations of variety with uniformity ; ’ 
objects, as he has himself expressed it, which 
are equally uniform being beautiful in propor- F 
tion to their variety, and all objects equally ; 
various being beautiful in proportion to their 
uniformity. Now, not to insist upon the ob- F 
vious and radical objection that this is no F) 
true in fact as to flowers, landscapes, or in- 
deed of anything but architecture, if it be true F- 
of that, it could not fail to strike the ingenious F” 
author that these qualities of uniformity 
variety were not of themselves agreeable # F 
any of our known senses or faculties except 
when considered as symbols of utility or de 
sign, and therefore could not very intelligibly 
account for the very lively emotions which we 
often experience from the perception of beauty, F 
where the notion of design or utility was no F 
at all suggested. He was constrained, there F 
fore, either to abandon this view of the nature 
of beauty altogether, or to imagine a new sen® F 
or faculty, whose characteristic and descrip- F 
tion it should be to receive delight from the F 
combinations of uniformity and variety, with- 
out any consideration of their being significant F 
of things agreeable to our faculties; and this | 
being accomplished by the mere force of the F 
assumption and the definition, there was 00 & 
room for further dispute or difficulty in the | 
matter. : 
Some of Hutcheson’s followers, such as Ge- 
rard and others, who were a little startled st 
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the notion of a separate faculty, and yet wished 
to retain the doctrine of beauty depending on 
variety and uniformity, moderated the system 
after their own way, but it amounted to no- 
thing but trifling. 


BURKE. 


The next remarkable theory was that pro- 
posed by Edmund Burke, in his Treatise of 
the Sublime and Beautiful. But of this, in 
spite of the great name of the author, we can- 
not persuade ourselves to say much. His ex- 
planation is founded on a species of material- 
ism—for it resolves entirely into this, that all 
objects appear beautiful which have the power 
of producing a peculiar relaxation of our 
nerves and fibres, and thus inducing a certain 
degree of bodily langour and sinking. Of all 
the suppositions that have been at any time 
hazarded to explain the phenomena of beauty, 
this, we think, is the most unfortunate and 
the most weakly supported. There is no phi- 
losophy in the doctrine; and the fundamental 
assumption is in every way contradicted by 
the most familiar experience. There is no re- 
laxation of the fibres in the perception of 
beauty, and there is no pleasure in the relax- 
ation of the fibres. If there were, it would 
follow, that a warm bath would be by far the 
most beautiful thing in the world, and that the 
brilliant lights and bracing airs of a fine au- 
tumn morning would be the very reverse of 
beautiful. Accordingly, though the treatise 
alluded to will always be valuable on account 
of the many fine and just remarks it contains, 
we are not aware that there is any accurate 
inquirer into the subject (with the exception, 
perhaps, of Mr. Price, in whose hands, how- 
ever, the doctrine assumes a new character 
by whom the fundamental principle of the 
theory has not been explicitly abandoned. 


DIDEROT. 

A yet more extra ¢ doctrine was after- 
wards inculcated, and in a tone of great autho- 
rity, in a long article in the French Encyclo- 
pédie, from the brilliant pen of Diderot, and 
one which exemplifies, in a very striking man- 
ner, the nature of the difficulties with which 
the discussion isembarrassed. This ingenious 
person, perceiving at once that the beauty 
which we ascribe to a particular class of objects 
could not be referred to any peculiar and in- 
herent quality in the objects themselves, but 
depended upon their power of exciting certain 
sentiments in our minds—and being, at tho 
same time, at a loss to discover what common 
power could belong to so vast a variety of 

jects as pass under the general appellation 
of beautiful, or by what tie all the various 
emotions which are excited by the perception 
of beauty, could be united—was at last driven, 
by his sense of the necessity of keeping his 
definition sufficiently wide and comprehensive 
to hazard the strange assertion, that all objects 
were beautiful which excite in us the idea of 
relation ; that our sense of beauty consists in 


tracing out the relations which the object pos- 
sessing it might have to other objects, and that 
its beauty was in proportion to the number 
and clearness of the relations, thus suggested 
and perceived. The fallacies of this theory 
are attempted to be refuted in the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, 


FATHER BUFFIER—SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Another more plausible and ingenious theory 
was suggested by the Pére Buffier, and after- 
wards adopted and illustrated with great ta- 
lent in the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
According to this doctrine, beauty consists, as 
Aristotle held virtue to do, in mediocrity, or 
conformity to that which was most usual. 
Thus, ‘a beautiful nose, to make use of Dr. 
Smith’s very apt illustration of this doctrine, 
is one that is neither very long nor very short, 
very straight nor very much bent, but of an 
ordinary form and proportion compared with 
all the extremes. It is the form, in short, 
which nature seems to have aimed at in all 
cases, though she has more frequently deviated 
from it than hit it; but, deviating from it in 
all directions, all her deviations come nearer 
to it than they ever do to each other. Thus, 
the most beautiful in every species of creatures, 
bears the greatest resemblance to the whole 
species, while monsters are so denominated 
because they bear the least; and thus the beau- 
tiful, though in one sense the rarest, as the 
exact medium is but seldom hit, is invariably 
the most common, because it is the central 
point from which all the deviations are the 
least remote. This vicw of the matter is 
adopted by Sir Joshua in its full extent, and 
is even carried so far by this great artist, that 


) he does not scruple to conclude, “ That if we 


were more used to deformity than beauty, 
deformity would then lose the idea that is now 
annexed to it, and take that of beauty—just 
as we approve and admire fashions in dress, 
Pd no other reason than that we are used to 
them. 


ALISON—PAYNE KNIGHT—DUGALD STEWART. 
The opinions expressed on the subject of 
beauty by Dr. Gerard, Dr. Blair, and a whole 
herd of rhetoricians are nothing original, or 
what has not been expressed before. More 
recently, however, we have had three publica- 
tions on the subject of a far higher character; 
we mean, Mr. Alison’s Essays on the Nature 
and Principles of Taste, Mr. Payne Knight’s 
Analytical Inquiry into the same subjects, 
and Mr. id Stewart’s Dissertations on 
the Beautiful and on Taste, in his volume of 
Philosophical Essays. These works possess 
an infinite deal of merit, and have among them 
disclosed almost all the truth that is to be 
known on the subject; though, as it seems to 
us, with some little admixture of error, from 
which it will not, however, be difficult to se- 
parate it. Mr. Alison’s fundamental princi- 
ple, that all beauty, or at least, all the beauty 
of material objects, depends on the associations 
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that may have connected them with the ordi- 





nary affections or emotions of our nature; and 
in this, which is the fundamental point of his 
theory, we conceive him to be as clearly right, 
as he is convincing and judicious in the co- 
pious and beautiful illustration by which he 
has sought to establish its truth. The work 
of Mr. Knight is more lively, various, and dis- 
cursive than Mr. Alison’s, but not so systema- 
tic or conclusive. It is the cleverer book of 
the two, but not the most philosophical dis- 
cussion of the subject. He agrees with Mr. 
Alison in holding the most important, and, 
indeed, the only considerable part of beauty to 
depend upon association, and has illustrated 
this opinion with a great variety of just and 
original observation. But he maintains, and 
maintains stoutly, that there is a beauty inde- 
pendent of iation, prior to it, and more 
original and fundamental—the primitive and 
natural beauty of colours and sounds. Mr. 
Stewart’s Essay on the Beautiful is rather 
philological than metaphysical. The object 
of it is to show by what gradual and succes- 
sive extensions of meaning the word, though 
at first appropriated to denote the pleasing 
effect of colours alone, might naturally come 
to signify all the other pleasing things to 
which it is now applied. In this investigation 
he makes many admirable remarks, and 
touches with the hand of a master, upon many 
of the disputable parts of the question. 


Here the question at present rests; the 
clearest truths upon the subject are undoubt- 
edly put forth in tho three last works above- 
mentioned. 





THE MAID OF ROUEN. 


A Few years ago there lived a maiden lady at 
Rouen, who went every day, whether fair or 
foul, to sit on a little bench by the garden- 
gate, where her lover, a young officer, took 
leave of her twenty years before, and was 
never heard of afterwards. 

This remarkable instance of constancy fur- 
nished the subject of an entertainment that 
has had great success, under the title of 
“Nina;” the poet supposes her melancholy 
mad, but the lady in question was in her 
perfect senses, and, after making her daily 
visit, sprightly. After a short ejaculation, 
she always concluded with these words, “ He 
will certainly come back ; he promised me 
he would.” 


THE MAID OF ROUEN. 


In the Cesert of life one oasis is shining, 
And the wilderuess round it but makes it more 
bright,— 
That oasis is love, where, enshrived, and enshrining, 
Heart looks iuto heart with a language of light. 


O fair maid of Roven, your faith to love plighted, 
The drear night of absence and sorrow withstood, 

Still you said to the last, with“a smile all hope-lighted, 

“ 1 kuow he'll return, for he promised he would.” 
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Year past after year, yet your lover appeared not, 
But the light of your love did not die or grow dim, 
Time shadowed your beauty—his shadows you feared 


not, 
Your heart had a beauty impervious to him. 
Your suushiny nature—affections undying 
Like the incense that burus on the devotee’s shrine, 
Kept the breathings of faith and of hope round you flying, 
And touched you with tints every day more divine, 


O happy to dream so—to live so glad-hearted,— 
To trust the delusion through life (if you could,) 
Still to say, as you stood where your love and you 


parted,— 
“ I know he'll return, for he promised he would.” 


UNCERTAINTY OF INFANT 
PROMISE. 


Tue tempers of children are so various, that 
some display their powers as soon as they 
speak, 

Pope lisped in numbers ; some even presig- 
nify their glory before they articulate ; as in 
certain latitudes the sun is discernible, though 
for days and weeks he never rises above the 
horizon ; while others, and the most famous, 
have been tardy in unfolding their abilities. 

Robert of Sicily, though most famous for 
his learning and genius, was so torpid whilea 
boy, that he was with difficulty taught the 
rudiments of grammar. 

Claude, the unrivalled master of the dressed 
landscape, was a dull youth. 

La Fontaine had not the spirit of poetry 
awakened in him before his twenty-second year. 

Dryden gave no public testimony of his 
talents before he was twenty-seven, and Cow- 
per did not become an author till he was fifty. 

On the contrary, Baratiere, John Condiac, 
and other boys of surprising abilities, pro- 
duced nothing meritorious. Their minds, like 
those bodies, which rapidly exceed the com- 
mon growth, quickly decay, while those of 
ordinary stature attain confirmed strength, 
and a long-lived maturity. 


BEQUEST TO THE KING OF THE 
FRENCH. 


Tue following is the passage in the will of the 
late Mr. Frank Standish, which makes the 
bequest of pictures, &c., to King Louis Phi- 
lippe ; the document itself is dated July 11, 
1838:—* I give and bequeath to His Majesty 
the King of the French, all my books, manu- 
scripts, engravings, paintings, and drawings, 
in Great Britain, or in any foreign country, 
either for the sole and particular use of his 
said Majesty, or to be placed in any public 
establishment he may think fit, as a testimony 
of my esteem for a generous and polite nation, 
which is always ready to welcome travellers, 
and which I have always visited with pleasure, 
and quitted with regret.’? The collection 
thus bequeathed, contains several paintings of 
high price. Among them, besides the fine 
Murillos, are some by Zurbaran, and other 
masters of the Spanish school, and a great. 
many of the Italian, Flemish, and French 
schools. Most of the books are valuable, and 
they are upwards of 4,000 in number. 
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THE OLD SMITHY. 
A FARM-HOUSE TALE, 
(For the Mirror.) 


“ THE snow is drifting on the ground, 
And loud the east wind roars ; 

Come, men and maidens, hie you in ; 
Kate, bar those creaking doors. 

“ Call in the dogs, rouse up the fire ; 
And, mistress, do you hear ¢ 

Heat us a jug of elder wine, 
For the night is chill and drear.” 

The good old dame, with clanking keys, 
Hung by her apron side, 

Throws back the carved oak cupboard door, 
With hospitable pride. 

There, tall-stalked glasses, flagons, flask 
And horns with ae rim + z 

Old china beakers, cups, and bowls, 
With claws and frosted brim. 


Spice-bread and nuts for winter cheer, 
And saffron-cakes are stored, 

Tea, sugar, coffee, jars of sweets, 
And rum a liberal hoard. 

™ hob and nob, the old house clock 

ath barely stricken seven, 

But:wine and warmth have made them yawn, 
As though it were eleven. 

The fire-light flickers broad on racks, 
On tins and homely delf,— 

Long guns are resting on the wall, 
Above the chimney shelf. 

The dogs lie slumbering on the hearth, 
And loud the kitten purrs,— 

a “ *Twill be an awful night, 

d help all travellers.” 

“Amen !” replied the good old dame— 
“ Amen !” the farmer cried— 

“That minds me of a darksome tale 
Of the Black Common side. 

“Twas at the time of Martinmas, 
As near as near could be, 

That a horseman stood by the four cross-roads, 
Under the Blasted Tree. 


“The wind blew wildly from the moor, 
The red fern whistled shrill ; 

And his good steed had cast his shoe, 
Upon the weary hill. 

“The traveller held his gallant grey 
With his hand upon the mane, 

"Twas dark with sweat, and red with mire, 
Foam fleck’d the bridle rein. 


“When, hark!—chink, chink,—’twas the ham/ 
mer’s clink, 
And he wildered looked around, 
And he joyful heard, a bow-shot off, 
An anvil’s welcome sound. 
“Drear was the night, the way was lone, 
When gladly did he mark 
A cottage built by a clump of firs, 
And a smithy’s ruddy spark. 


“The smith that wrought that midnight forge 
Was tall and giant-limb’d, 


' And he seized the rein with a rude rough 


grasp 
And a hand with soot begrimm’d, 
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“* Now ply the hammer, farrier, 
I pray thee make good speed, 
For we've many a weary mile to go, 
I and my gallant steed.’ 
“ He loos’d the girths from the panting horse, 
The saddle-bags hung low, 
And the farrier heard the clink of gold, 
As they swayed to and fro. 
“ A thought shot through his burning brain, 
*Twas in an evil hour ;— 
The night was dark, the road was lone, 
The traveller in his power. 
“ He raised an iron bar on high, 
The stranger gave not heed— 
He fell’d him dead with a single stroke 
At the feet of the startled steed. 


“ He buried him deep on the dismal heath, 
As I’ve heard my father tell, 

And he cut the throat of the noble horse, 
And buried him as well. 


“ The raven croak’d from the Blasted Tree, 
As from the heath he ran, 

And the wind sighed low in the quaking fern, 
Like the moan of a murder’d man. 


“ Years pass’d away—the smith had wed, 
And a thrifty wife had he— 
None knew nor guessed of the blood-bought 


old, 
For f spent it warily. 
“ And he lived in the cot by the clump of firs, 
As though his soul were cleared 
Of the dark red stain, or his harden’d heart, 
By an iron brand was sear’d. 


* "Twas in the time of Martinmas, 
When the ways were drear and lone, 

There ran by the smithy a long lean hound, 
And he dropp’d a fleshless bone. 

« A bone ?—it was a human skull ! 
All grinning, bleach’d, and bare, 

With its eyeless sockets upwards turned, 
With a grim and ghastly stare. 

“ The farrier started from the forge, 
A conscience-stricken man, 

And he hang’d himself on the Blasted Tree, 
Just where the cross-roads ran. 

“ They buried him deep at the dead of night, 
Where suicides must rest— 

No coffin closed his guilty head, 
No shroud enwrapp’d his breast. 

“ But there by the tree, in that dread spot, 
Where the four cross-roads do meet, 

A stake was driven _———- his heart, 
A stone weighed down his feet. 


“ His wife grew sick of a broken heart, 
She pined away and died, 

And none have lived since in the ruined cot, 
By the Black Common side. 

® And such as dare to pass that way 
When Martinmas comes round, 

Have heard the midnight hammer’s din, 
And the ghostly anvil’s sound. 

“ And then comes the tramp of a weary steed 
When the road is drear and lone, 

And the wind sighs low in the ragged fern 
Like to a dying moan.” 

REINELM. 
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Pew Books. 
The Kentish Coronal. [Simpkin & Marshall.] 
184 


Tue Kentish Coronal is one of those local 
publications which occasionally greet us with 
their welcome presence, and appears to be a 
collection of original essays, in prose and 
poetic pieces; many of which possess conside- 
rable merit ; whilst some, such as the disser- 
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missing, with useless regret, some of those as. 
sociates who started with him in the morn- 
ing of existence, and at the commencement of 
his journey. My ramblings, though silent 
and solitary, were ‘exquisitely delightful; 
every object around me, illumined by the 
moon, seemed to tremble in a robe of silver ; 
and as I gazed on that; beautiful planet, “ walk- 
ing in her brightness,” and surrounded by my- 
riads of the starry host, I indulged in some of 


tation on “Georgy Peorgy, pudding and pie,” those pleasing yet melancholy feelings, which 


might, with no small degree of propriety, have 
been allowed to sleep on, unnoticed and un- 
known. Among the best portions of this 
work, we may mention the following truly 
beautiful lines on Richborough Castle, by our 
old and valued Correspondent, J. R.C., of 
Deal :— 
A gorgeous dream of Roman pride and pow'r 
Thiue ivied ruins to the heart recal, 
And Fancy sees thee gleaming o’er the Stour, 
Magnificeut with barbican and wall, 
When balmy dews npon the landscape fall, 
And sunset steeps the clouds in golden light, 
The mind may picture forth thy proudest hall,— 
The haunt of festal sounds and warriors bright. 
Thou wert the glorious structure of a time, 
When Rome’s myo pom eagle wav'd his wings 
O’er many a shore ani tain land sublime, 
Invok’d iu song by poet’s lyric striugs ; 
But now reality before me brings, 
“ Silent remains of Cesars and of kings !” 


Thron'd on the bosom of a sunny hill, 

Behold the wreck of Rome’s imperial sway ! 
The ivy to its wall is clinging still, 

A gloomy mourner o'er its latest day ; 

But sweetest sammer-birds attuue their lay 
Around the Stour that flows beneath its brow, 

Aud flowers are kiss'd to slumber by the ray 
Which tints the clouds with crimson glory now ; 
And consecrated as the miless brave 

O’er whom this castle lifts its mould’ring pride, 
Their dirge seems uttered by the ripp!ing wave, 

Their requiem by the plaintive winds is sigh’d. 
Oh! thus, when death relieves me from my cares, 

I fain would have a tomb sublime as theirs ! 








In the prose department, “ Netley Abbey, 
by Roffensis,” is fairly written, and a vein of 
poetic feeling is perceptible throughout. The 
lines bewailing the faded glories of that mo- 
nastic pile, are extremely chaste and elegant ; 
but we confess ourselves at a loss, at the con- 
clusion of the tale, whether to consider the 
author moon-struck or frightened, by the echo 
of his own footsteps. Let the reader judge— 


NETLEY ABBEY; OR, THE MIDNIGHT MUSICIAN. 


It was during a recent tour in the south of 
England, and at the close of a beautiful sum- 
mer’s evening, that I found myself pacing the 
desecrated and ruined isles of Netley Abbey. 
I had sought that lonely and sequestered pile 
to reflect, uninterruptedly, on the memory of 
persons and events with which it was con- 
nected, and that I might pass away an hour 
in the vain occupation of recalling to mind 
the companions of earlier days; for though the 
illusions of Fancy may re-people the void 
which the lapse of a few brief years will occa- 
sion ; yet who that has reached the meridian 
of life can look back upon his course without 


s0 frequently pervade us when, the world and 
its attendant anxieties forgotten, all for a time 
is tranquility and peace. Happy, indeed, are 
such sensations, and in mercy have they been 
bestowed upon us; for they soften down our 
coarser nature, and enable us rightly to esti- 
mate our own position when we’ reflect upon 
the days which are ‘gone, the friends which 
were, and the joys that shall return no more, 
Unheeding the lapse of time, and completely 
absorbed in my meditations, I continued to 
wander about among the ruins; now admiring 
the elegant but decaying columns,—now in- 
tent upon the clustering ivy, with which they 
were surmounted, and, at intervals, giving 
full scope to those beautiful reveries which 
many feel, but few, if any, are able to describe, 
when the sound of a distant village clock rolled 
through the deserted isles, and, announcing 
the hour of midnight, aroused me from my 
pleasing occupation. I prepared to leave im. 
mediately, but could not refrain from a part- 
ing glance at the fair and lovely scene which 
surrounded me. The moon was riding in 
bright magnificence through the skies, and 
silvering with her beams the moss-clad walls, 
whilst her light streamed between the decay- 
ing mullions of the arched windows, which, at 
intervals, some flecting and solitary cloud 
would throw into temporary obscurity. It 
was, indeed, a beautiful sight. The ruins, 
lovely even in decay, presented the strongest 
contrast to what the building must have bee 
in the days of its splendour, when the solem 
hymn of praise rolled amid the fretted roofs, 
reconciling man to earth, whilst it elevated 
his soul to God. Now, fallen and neglected, 
its glories had departed, and it seemed a 
though, in a few brief years, the antiquary 
might search in vain, even for a vestige of its 
existence:— 
Ah, Netley! sweet Netley! thy glories are o'er; 
= ‘thine aisles the loud anthem will never peal 
more 
Thine altars are fallen, their votaries dead, 
And the owl and the glow-worm rise up in their stead 


But at length, having determined on leaving 
the enchanting place, I had advanced several 
paces on my return home, when my footsteps 
were arrested by a soft strain of music; ! 
paused involuntarily. 1t was a flute, bu 
blown so sweetly, that it seemed of no earthly 
origin. I listened, and a strange and awfl 
sensation came over me as I recognized the 
favourite air of a departed friend, whose me 
mory had occupied no small portion of oy 
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thoughts during the evening. It was played, 
too, exactly as he was used to play it, in the 

game style, with the same embellishments, 

note for note. To describe my feelings would 

be impossible ;—for a moment I imagined that 

the dead, at that lone hour, had really re- 

visited the earth, and that the spirit of my 

friend was, indeed, the invisible musician; but 

no sooner had Reason resumed her power over 

my startled senses, than I was aware of the im- 
probability of this, and felt assured that some 
lonely wanderer, like myself, was also enjoy- 
ing the tranquil banquet of that quiet place, 
and that I had allowed the ancient building, 
and the solemnity of the hour, to give an aw- 
ful colouring to that which, at mid-day, had 
possibly passed unheeded. I was resolved, 
however, to be satisfied ; and accordingly ex- 
amined every portion of the Abbey, but no 
human being could I discover. I ascended the 
dilapidated stair-case, and stood upon the 
highest remnant of what had once formed a 
portion of the tower ;—the flute was still 
throwing its wild melody over the building. 
I shouted aloud,—it ceased ! Again and again 
did I invite the minstrel to come forth, but 
the summons was unattended to; and at 
length, after exerting every method to dis- 
cover him, I left the Abbey with feelings of 
deep and awe-struck melancholy. 


On reaching the footpath which leads to 
Southampton, I turned to take one more look 
at the scene of my singular adventure ;—that 
moment the music again floated in the night- 
breeze, and my friend’s beloved melody was 
resounding through the woods. 


In another part of the work the same writer 
has favoured us with a translation from the 
opening of the first Idyl of Moschus, and 
rightly imagines that it was, no doubt, imi- 
tated by Jean Baptiste Marini. The piece 
loses its beauty, inasmuch as, although Rof- 
fensis has inserted the composition of the 
Italian poet, he has omitted to give us those 
beautiful lines of the old Syracusan :— 


“YET ris évl rpidd0101 wAGYapevoy eldev "Epwra, 
Apareridas éuds éorw 6 pavuras yépas eel, 
Mus6ds rot Td pidapa rd Kimpidos.” 

This omission is, however, in faci, compen- 
sated by the poetic version of the editor, de- 
cidedly the best we have ever seen. In con- 
clusion, we may observe, that as the Coronal 
partakes more of the character of a Family 
Album than that of a work armed against the 
attacks of unsparing criticism, it would not be 
fair in us to assume completely the character 
of the Censor, especially as many poetic pieces 
by the Editor (Mr. Adams) possess more than 
sufficient excellence to compensate for occa- 
sional failures, possibly unavoidable. 
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The Paturalist. 


NEW PLANTS, WHICH ARE EITHER USEFUL OR 
ORNAMENTAL. 

(From the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) * 
PoRTLANDIA DAPHNOIDES (Stove shrub).—A 
cinchonaceous plant from Cuba, which has 
flowered in the Botanical Garden, Edin- 
burgh. Flowers white, pendulous, nine inches 
long, very like those of Portlandia grandi- 


flora.—Jamieson’s\Journal. 


Beconia Drecu (Stove herbaceous plant). 
A tortuous-rooted plant, with a stem of about 
six inches high. Leaves oblique, transversely 
elliptico-rhomboid, red on the underside, co- 
vered with silvery spots on the upper side. 
Flowers white, about an inch across. Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Introduced from 
the Berlin Garden in 1840. Flowered in 
the Botanic Garden, Edinburgh.—Jamieson’s 
Journal, 

PHYSIANTHUS AURICOMUS (Stove-climber). 
An Asclepiadaceous plant from Ceara, in Bra- 
zil, raised in the garden of Mr. Blackburn, 
of Hales, near Liverpool, where it extended 
across the rafters from end to end of the 
stove. The leayes are obovate, taper-pointed, 
hairy on both sides. The flowers are white, 
sweet-scented, and about an inch and a quar- 
ter long. It is stated to be a “handsome 

limber.”—Jamieson’s Journal, 

ODONTOGLOSSUM MACULATUM (Stove epi- 

hyte).—This rare species was imported from 

exico by Mr. Barker. It is one of the pret- 
tiest of the family, because of its large two- 
coloured spotted flowers and drooping habit, 
and seems to have much the manner of growth 
and constitution of an Oncidium. When it 
was first sent, it was thought to be the Odon- 
toglossum Cervantesii of La Llave, to which 
it bears a great resemblance ; but upon an 
attentive consideration it must be different, 
for the latter is said to have snow-white 
flowers, and this is not a circumstance in 
which plants of Orchidacee are likely to 
vary. It was also found in the west of Mex- 
ico by Count Karwinski. Odontoglossum 
cordatum approaches this very nearly ; but, 
independently of the difference in the colour 
and size of its flowers, it has exceedingly acu- 
minate sepals and petals, and quite another 
kind of appendage to the stalk of the label- 
lum.—Botanical Register. 

Puya HETEROPHYLLA (Greenhouse herba- 
ceous plant).—A very pretty plant, evidently 
belonging to the genus Puya, and most re- 
markable for bearing two kinds of leaves. 
Those at the base of the plant arise from 
tough, concave, broad, horny petioles, which 
overlie each other, forming a kind of bulb, 
and are extended into narrow, hard, serrated, 
spiny, brown processes, about two inches 
long. The leaves, on the other hand, which 
are last formed, are thin, lanceolate, bright 
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green, and more than eighteen inches long. 
The flowers are arranged in a close, ob- 
long spike, composed of imbricated woolly 
cartilaginous pale-green bracts, occupying the 
centre of a bulb of spiny leaves, in the place 
of the thin leaves before-mentioned. Mr. 
Rogers says, “ I received the plant from Mr. 
Parkinson, from Mexico, in 1838, and stuck 
it into a pot loosely filled with Tillandsia, in 
which this plant and the epiphytes which 
accompanied it had been packed. It flourished 
so well in its temporary abode, the roots cloth- 
ing the inside of the pot, that I never dis- 
turbed or planted it otherwise ; and this sum- 
mer it flowered for the first time. When 
growing it has received abundance of water ; 
I believe it stood in a pan always full. When 
the leaves began to turn yellow, it was set on 
the floor of the house and kept dry and cool 
for two months or more, till it showed flower. 
It has been grown close to the light, in a stove 
of moderate temperature, not very damp. Its 
spiny processes are excessively sharp and brit- 
tle, rendering it almost dangerous to touch 
the plant; and the leaves, when full grown, 
are eighteen inches to two feet long, and flexi- 
ble, hanging about more loosely than those of 
most similar plants.”—Botanical Registes. 

Hisiscus Wray& (Greenhouse shrub).— 
A beautiful plant, with large lilac flowers, 
obtained from Swan River by Mrs. Wray, of 
Cheltenham. It is a greenhouse shrub of very 
easy cultivation, grows luxuriantly in an 
common soil, and attains the height of eight 
or ten feet in one season, if planted in tho 
border of the conservatory. The plant in the 
garden of the Horticultural Society has been 
in flower for two months, and will continue 
to produce a succession of bloom throughout 
the winter and spring. It is easily propa- 
gated by either cuttings or layers.—Botani- 
cal Register. 

ASTEROTRICHION sIpowEs (Half- hardy 
shrub).—Nat. ord. Malvacee. From New 
Holland. It isa slender, upright plant, from 
three to four feet high, clothed with a furfur- 
aceous covering, composed of little star- 
shaped hairs. The flowers are white, and 
are arranged in racemes of about an inch in 
length, from the axils of the uppermost leaves, 
The leaves are alternate, lanceolate, and ser- 
rated. It blossoms at Berlin in March and 
April, but may be made to blossom a month 
earlier or later, according as it is exposed to 
a warmer or colder atmosphere. Like most 
New Holland plants, it will bear exposure to 
the open air in summer. It grows very vi- 
gorously in any kind of loose, light, rich soil. 
—Link, &c., Icones. 





Antiquities. 


SAXON MAGICAL RING, 


A very curious massive ring, of pure gold, 
was found a few days ago on the borders of 
Rockingham Forest, in the parish of Cotting- 
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ham, near Rockingham. It is doubtless of 
extreme antiquity, and presents two inscrip- 
tions in Saxon characters, in a remarkable 
state of preservation. The outer one is as 
follows:—* Guttu : Gutta: Madros : Adros :” 
and the inner—* Udros: Udros: Thebal :” 
The ring, which is in the possession of Mr. 
Dexter, Woolpack-inn, Middleton, is supposed 
to be what is called an “ Abraxis,” or magi- 
cal ring, and to have been worn as an amulet 
or preventive charm, as was common in early 
periods of superstition and ignorance. We 
shall feel obliged to any of our readers to ex- 
plain the meaning of these mysterious sen- 
tences, which, although they do not seem to 
belong to any known language, have doubt- 
less some occult signification Northampton 
Herald. 
A ROMAN STANDARD. 


A curiovs bronze Centaur (fixed on a square 
socket), evidently Chiron with the young 
Achilles riding behind him, and a pard or 
panther leaping up in front of the group, was 
lately found on the beach under the cliffs, near 
Sidmouth. It had, apparently, been washed 
up by the sea, and must have been a long 
time subjected to the attrition of a gravelly 
bed of marine pebbles, perhaps for many ages. 
The group is about eight inches in height, and 
evidently formed the top of a Roman stand- 
ard or ensign. It is considered by a learned 
antiquarian correspondent of the Western 


Y Luminary to have been the standard of the 


second legion in the reign of the great Roman 
British Emperor and Admiral, Carausius, 
about 294 a.p., and to have been lost from 
some galley that was wrecked on the coast, 
or perhaps in opposing some descent, either 
from Gaul, or the aggressions of the Saxon 
rovers in his time, by troops from the neigh- 
bouring posts at Sidbury (Tidortis) or Black- 
bury, near Wiscombe Park. This legion was 
at that time called Parthica, and the Centaur 
appears on five of that Emperor's coins as re- 
cording these troops. 


THE SERAPH ABDIEL. 
"FROM THE PAGE OF MILTON. 


Or the Beings denominated Seraphs, the no- 
tions of all Theologies have been soft and gen- 
tle. So ethereal and essential as they are sup- 
posed to be of form, not all the imaginations of 
supple and tender beauty which a lovely lan- 
guage were to supply, would convey an ade- 
quate idea of their charmed and ineffable na- 
ture, effluent and emanative from the Divine; 
for there is little figure of speech in saying that 
the amaranth flowers of Life would wane and 
fade away beside the bloom-glory of their 
countenance, and that no heavenlier colour- 
tone may be dreamed of than “ the blue depth 
of seraph’s eyes.” Devoting themselves with 
deeper ardour than all other the Powers and 
Princedoms of the skies to the glowing adora- 
tion of their Maker, nearest the Throne they 
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kneel—nearest the footstool they adore—and 
sing within that secret Veil, while all others 
worship from without. Love glows within 
them like a pure and never-dying fire, and 
the entirety of their being flames with unut- 
terable fervour. Their essence seems as if 
breathed from balm and flowers, and their 
existence as dissolved in light. 

Altogether unawares, therefore, would any 
one of such Beings be, used as he was all the 
days of his immortality to have his own being 
wholly merged by love in the being of another, 
breathing no other breath, and having no 
other desire but that which identified it with 
the object of its devotion, that such a thing as 
resistance or opposition was possibly existent : 
it would be to them as a foreign term which 
they could not comprehend. Leaning with 
all the deep affection of their souls on their 
Creator and parent, repugnance or hostility 
were utterly inconceivable to their minds; 
and indeed it could only be the occurrence of 
some unexampled and appalling event, which 
could disturb their serene and unalterable 
state of bliss, which ignorance of such an evil 
surely was. But that fortunate ignorance, how- 
ever, was broken, and it was on that day that 
the Apostate drew after him “ the third part 
of heaven,” enticing the angels to swerve from 
their allegiance, and so making dire disrup- 
tion of their theretofore tranquil blessedness. 

It was at a point answerable to this, that 
the character of Abdiel opens in display. 
Even in’ man it is almost astonishing what 
vast powers, silently and unknown to him- 
self, lie wrapped up and enclosed in the 
depths of his being, which mostly sleep till 
some casual emergency arises, which calls for 
their development and action, surprising the 
fellows of his species by their towering and 
superhuman dimensions. Such was the case 
with Abdiel, when tempted. Little he knew, 
till assailed by the artifices and temptations 
of Satan, what infinite powers his being was 
capable of unfolding. Then it was that the 
latent strength and grandeur of the sleeping 
God awoke ; then for the first time he became 
aware what powers of solid and supernatural 
gtowth were hidden in his form, when Faith, 
and immovable Virtue, and firm, rock-like op- 
position to Evil, sprang up like so many giants 
in strong armour round his heart, and fenced 
itas with an iron garrison, proof against the 
assaults of the Tempter. 

Abdiel had indeed been inveigled among 
the number of the false angels, by means of 
feigned and lying statements; and when he 
heard Satan’s motives uttered by him in 
speech, he forthwith started up against the 
current of his adversary’s fury, and in a 
flame of severe zeal, opposed the promotion 
of his design. Vigorously he repelled the 
bolted arguments of the grand Deceiver, tax- 
ing him with vile ingratitude that he a crea- 
ture, marshalled himself against his Creator ; 
nor ends he with blame and reprobation, but 
confronts his impious obloquy with irresistible 
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answers, heroically combating his astute ma- 
chinations and frauds. Then ere he concludes, 
in a voice though never before attoned to 
command, yet which now assumed a lofty and 
imperative majesty, he evokes them to with- 
draw from the temptations of the Apostate, 
and seek for pardon while pardon might be 
sought. 

But while the resistance of Abdiel appears 
so meritorious, there must not be forgotten 
what the Seraph himself suffered ; for tho 
bare being tempted to sin acted on his nature 
like a sharp and terrible visitation. We who 
are of lapsed nature, and whose original pu 
rity is now encrusted with corruptions and 
degradations, can have no possible conception 
of the stunning shock which a pure and im- 
maculate being would experience at the very 
sight of evil, or the circumstance of being 
tempted, or what a mortiferous thrill of hor- 
ror and anguish would shake the foundations 
of his spirit. Worse would it seem to him 
than if ulcerous sores were fastening on his 
sweet aerial existence, and clogging it with 
pest and loathsomeness—worse than the 
transfixing him with a storm of darts would 
rush on him that temptation of the Tempter. 
The greater and more unshakable his love for 
his Maker, the greater would be his horror 
at the thought, so that it would arm his tongue 
with righteous indignation and a spirit of 
speech, sharper than a two-edged sword. 

But Abdiel is the only spirit, who, in this 
infinite host of angels, preserves his allegiance 
to his maker. Luminously as the zeal of the 
seraph breaks forth in a mighty warmth of 
sentiments and expressions, and with all that 
generous scorn and intrepidity which attends 
heroic virtue, yet none of that degenerate band 
are touched by his appeal, or come over to the 
side of the holy. 

Gathering courage upon this, the Apostate 
replies the more haughtily. He begs him 
carry the report to his anointed king, that 
not besecching but besieging, will he and his 
puissant angels from thenceforth hem the 
throne, and moreover urges him to fly, before 
evil intercept his flight. 

But spite of the hoarse murmurs of those 
dark-plumed angelry, and the defiances of the 
Apostate, the “ flaming seraph fearless,” again 
exalts his voice, to magnify the greatnéss of 
his Maker, and bids them beware that, noble 
intellects as they were, they were not deroured 
by terrible storms of wrath, or cast on the 
strands of immensity, as “ brands for the 
burning.” 

Milton, with these circumstances, has made 
a majestic character. Unshaken, unreduced, 
unterrified, among thousands of hostile angels, 
Abdiel alone was faithful, Abdiel alone kept 
his love and loyalty. The crush of numbers 
moved him not—the influence of example 
wrought not upon him to swerve from truth ; 
single among myriads, yet changed he not his 
constant mind, but bound his magnanimity 
like a conqueror’s scarf about him. 
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He next prepares to quit this ungodly crew, 
and his passage from among the rebellious 
forms a firm and dignified retreat. Through 
long ranks of hostile scorn, which he sustained 
with superior mind, fearing not violence or 
contumely, he turned his back with retorted 
scorn upon those devoted to destruction. 

Beautifully the sixth book of this great epic 
opens, describing the midnight travel of “the 
dreadless angel,” on his way to heaven, till 
the morning breaks, arrayed in empyreal gold, 
and rosy from the gates of light. Milton 
seems to rejoice in flinging fine splendour 
around Abdiel’s return, and heaping rich re- 
wards on his virtuous heroism. No sooner in 
sight of heaven, than all the angels, with a 
shout “loud as from numbers without num- 
ber, sweet as from blest voices,” hail and re- 
ceive him—him, who of so many myriads 
fallen, was alone found faithful—the one lost 
sheep, and over whom was more joy than over 
the ninety and nine. With acclamations and 
high applaudings they lead him before the 
seat supreme, while a voice whose mild me- 
lodiousness pronounced it to be divine, be- 
stowed on him from the midst of a golden 
cloud the praises of “ the faithful servant.” 

Abdiel, hitherto mighty in his words, was 
now to become mighty in arms, for the time 
drew nigh “ that angel should with angel 
war,” and milder thoughts were to be usurped 
by the rushing sound of onset. Abdiel here 
figures magnificently, being made by the poet 
to stand in antagonism with the Arch-apostate 
himself, who is thus grandly represented when 
the battle opens: — 

High in the midst, exalted as a God, 
Th’ Apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat, 
Idol of majesty divine, inclosed 
With flaming cherubim and goldenshields, 
Thea lighted from his gorgeous throne :— 

+ « « « Before the cloudy van— 
On the rough edge of battle ere it joined 
Satan with vast and haughty strides advanced 
Came tow’ ring, arm'd in adamant and gold. 


The reading alone of these stately decame- 
ters rouses up the soul like a trumpet-blast, 
how then did the sight of him whom they des- 
cribe harrow up the rage and indignation of 
Abdiel. © Abdiel that sight endured not 
where he stood.” With stern words, which, 
in Milton form a speech to introduce the com- 
ing combat more solemnly, he reprehends him 
in high and authoritative tones, and finally 
strikes a blow which makes the firmament 
kindle with war and fire. 

So saying, a noble etroke he lifted high 

Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 

On the proud crest of Satan, that no sight 

Nor motion of swift thought, less could his shield 

Such ruiu intercept: ten paces huge 

He back recoiled ; the tenth on bended knee 

His massy spear upstaid ; as if on earth 

Winds under ground, or waters forcing way 
Sidelong had pushed a mountain from his seat 
Half sunk with all his pines. 


So valourous a stroke at their Mightiest 
amazes the rebel thrones—the combat becomes 
general, and Michael finishes by routing the 
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great enemy whom Abdiel had so heroically 
foiled at first. Night, and cherubic-waving 
fires close in the contest. 

Such were the things which Abdiel did in 
the day of his trial and temptation; and if, 
among the silent vallies of the heavens, “ with 
notes lical to many a lyre,” it be the cus- 
tom of the saints and glorified to recount the 
good deeds of their compeers, this assuredly is 
a tale that is often told, and dwelt upon with 
rapture. And since we read of purpureal 
mansions in the heavens, and magnificent fur- 
niture of thrones, and robes, and regalia, doubt 
not that in some lofty city or temple of the 
skies where the standards and ensigns of this 
war between gods, gild the high columns, and 
fling lustre on the domes, that there is to be 
seen—glorious memorial of the virtue of Abdiel 
—a broad banner that outflashes all the rest 
with its miraculous splendour, while amid the 
rainbows and sunbeams which constitute its 
woof, may be read this record, if it overpower 
not the vision:— 

“ THE SERAPH ABDIEL, FAITHFUL FOUND 
AMONG THE FAITHLESS, FAITHFUL ONLY HE!” 


W. A. 





The Gatherer. 


St. Adhelm.—It is related of this saint, 
that he turned a sunbeam into a clothes’-peg. 

A Vivid Fancy.—In the fifth sea he found 
a small island, of which the mountains were 
of crystal, through which glittered veins of 
the finest gold. They were covered with 
lofty palm-trees, the fruit of which was also 
of pure gold. Towards evening, Belukia, to 
his great astonishment, remarked that. the 
earth began to sparkle as the sky grew dark, 
“ Ah,” said he, “ this, then, is the Isle of Gold 
Flowers, which I have often heard described 
as a piece of the sun, which was broken off 
and fell in the sea, and yet produces gold and 
light.” —Arabian Nights. 

Road-making.—In some towns in Belgium, 
Campeachy and Pernambuco, wood is used 
for roads, after the dye is extracted. It is 
admirably adapted for garden walks, giving 
them the elasticity and warmth ofa carpet. 

Homer.—A finer, or more musical old 
savage than bonus Homerus never existed. 
He was animated by the very spirit of song, 
and his invention and mellifluous language, in 
dealing with battles, priests, and chiefs, was 
copious. The blind old man of rocky Chios 
was a spirited balladmonger in his day, and 
we are not surprised that he was a favourite 
with the girls of the island, and that they 
sorrowed greatly when the infirmities of age 
prevented him from taking the lead in the 
Chian Almacks. 
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